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raDIViDTJAIITY IN ART. 

There is probably no. person of ordinary 
intellectual capacity who has not some pe- 
culiar quality of perception, and who does 
not thence see in the outer world some- 
thing which the great majority of men do 
not. ¥e do not know if it be necessary to 
inquire into the philosophy of this — but it 
will be generally acknowledged, without 
discussion, that into almost all men's souls 
there come some images or impressions 
from the external, in the enjoyment of 
which they find that they stand nearly 
alone, or accompanied by a small class at 
best. 

This, in the Artist, gives rise to that 
which we call originality of conception. 
By this " diversity of gifts" is each gifted 
one made the bearer of some messago of 
beauty to his race; and on his expressing 
that clearly, depends the fulfillment of his 
mission. "We are fully aware that, to the 
great mass of men, this " fulfillment of mis- 
sion" seems a mere poetic expression of an 
absurdity — we are aware too, that few 
artists consider that they have any mission 
to fulfill, or will believe it when told so. 
It doesn't alter the case at all. "Duty" 
and " mission" are terms synonymous with 
" bore" to all but those who embrace them 
— to them tbey become delight, and to 
them we have something to say which the 
others also may listen to, if they will. 

It is absolutely true, that every man who 
has been given the function of an artist, 
has, committed to his perceptions, some 
truth of Nature, which he, feeling more 
acutely than any other, will be better able 
to tell the world, and which, being neglect- 
ed by him, will be lost,, perhaps for ever. 
It is that which gives him his originality — 
which makes him indjyfclual in Art. Now, 
if the artist have no thought of duty — no 
regard whether he shall do that for which 
he has been fitted and sent into the world 
the manner of man that he is, it is still 
worth his while to consider that it is only 
by developing that which is peculiar to 
him, that he can hope to stand out from 
the mass and be estimated by his proper 
standard. 

To be original is, then, not only a neces- 
sity to permanent success, but essential to 
give one's self a genuine existence in the 
world of Art. What is an imitator, or a fol- 
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lower of genius, but an echo — a repetition 
in weaker terms of something already told, 
measured, not by advance, but by the dis- 
stance he has fallen "behind, the original, 
and never for one moment taken into ac- 
count in assigning the position of a school, 
or an era in Art. Yet in despite this pal- 
pable truth, there is a large portion of the 
artists of this and every other country, who 
are willing to be considered the satellites 
of a greater star, rather than be in and of 
themselves lesser lights, however true or 
justly placed. 

It is idle to say, as-many do, that it is of 
slight importance whether such artists are 
lost or not, since they are but of little mo- 
ment. There is place for the little as well as 
the great — there are subordinate as well as 
chief offices in the economy of Nature, and 
minute truths as essential to .the complete- 
ness of her revelation as greater ones. To 
the perfection of the teachings of Art, it is 
as necessary that the message of the moss 
or the lichen should be told, as it is that 
we should hear that of the mountain and 
the thunder cloud. To every order of 
mind is given its order of truth, which it 
can in no wise neglect that it may listen to 
and echo the mightier eloquence of a soul 
of grander gift, without having failed in 
the purpose for which it was created. 

If we are felt by the world, it must be by 
our own individuality; and if- we have but 
one thing to tell, and that of the humblest, 
let that at least be perfectly told. It would 
do us good to remember that men judge 
of things by their perfection in their own 
kind, and not by comparison with other 
kinds; not disparaging the violet because 
it is no oak, but loving the perfect flower 
far more than the imperfect tree. 

A wonder is often expressed by unthink- 
ing people, that an artist should have 
spruDg up and reached an eminence in his 
vocation away from other artists and works 
of Art ; while the wonder would have been, 
that he could have ever arrived at great-, 
ness under the influence of other minds en- 
listed in the same pursuit. The man who, 
unbiased by the brilliant accomplishments" 
of another, works calmly by his own light, 
not knowing or caring if there be in the 
wide world another who sympathizes with 
him or could guide him, will as assuredly 
accomplish something worthy as his labors 



are sincere; It does not matter; if in the- 
seclusion of some wild forest his feeling ha* 
been attracted to the mosses on' the' decay- 
ing trees, and he spend bis iifetipie in the. 
study of the beauty they; contain .for him:, 
he will do that which we will, recognize as: 
noble, and acknowledgetobe the- work- df- 
genius; while, under-, the' influence of '. 
schools, he might have been wonoyeBfrom- 
Nature by, the showy beauties of mererArE,^ 
and so have- been- lost to us-foreyeri '-•"'• 

Nor is it only the weak who : are so M' 
and lost. It often happens that a mina^of'' 
genuine power, from too great humility -irk; 
the estimation of its own' worth, arfff ■'&< 
ready recognition of that it others^bbtb; 
common qualities with true genius^ raises 
an idol from its fellows, and so shuts out 
the true object of the artist's worship-— 
pure, unalloyed Nature! The influence of ' 
scho61s and masters, we believe to be al- 
most without exception usfortunate, since 
to submit ourselves to the teachings of a 
fellow man, is to lay aside our own stand- 
ard of judgment, and adopt one which, hot 
being based on the same perceptive poiy--, 
ers as our own, can by no possibility come- 
to the same conclusions with regard to Na- 
ture. ' ," ,jv: '■'"•' ' : 

A word of genuine heart/eft! truth js bet- 
ter than any amount of- imparted- informa- 
tion — -to know and realize the vitality anil : 
beauty of a roadside flower, is more satis^ 
fying than to repeat the mysteries of the 
universe, from another's lips;' and so to fill 
truly the lowest place in the ranks of lie 
true seers of nature, is more noble than to 
be one among those who wait on another's- 
genius, however glorious it may be. 
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OP TEE GEEAT MASTERS. ...,., 
OOEREGGIO. 

Grace and harmony wait on Correggio,, 
and distinguish him among all others! His; 
style, however, is compounded of many 
traits, and can hardly be described by two 
epithets. Sensibility — joyonsness — tender^ 
ness of sentiment, with a leaning to love' 
and pleasure, belong to this painter. He is 
susceptible to the softer passions, seldom 
sad, but cheerful, as if elated and' blissful,, 
sometimes even ga^'and' frolicsome; . almost 
to the verge of girlish affectation. He is 
occasionally grand, stately and. vigorous, 
but oftener soft, winning and voluptuous,' 



